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FBI HEADQUARTERS: THE “SEAT OF GOVERNMENT" 

of the records over which he has custody and points with amusement 
to some of their eccentricities, like the fact that there are “several 
drawers of John Smiths." Marshall is appropriately discreet, however, 
about the nature of the “special" indices that contain the names of 
everyone whose voice was ever picked up in an electronic surveillance 
by the Bureau or who is of “security" interest to the agency. 

The first of the files to be computerized were the Bureau’s person- 
nel records; with a punch of the appropriate buttons, the computer 
will within seconds search and display on a cathode-ray-tube monitor 
the biographical details and a short career summary of anyone who 
has ever worked for the FBI. It is conceivable that one day all of the 
Bureau’s vast files will be stored in the computer and available for 
instantaneous consultation on a monitor in every field office. Work is 
already underway on automating the master index, so that all the 
regional offices will be able to search a name from a distance, elimi- 
nating unnecessary written and telephone communications between 
Washington and the field. 

The Files and Communications Division also supervises and 
maintains the FBI's secure teletype system, in which all confidential 
Bureau messages and other traffic is automatically encrypted before it 
moves over the line between cities. Thus FBI communications are 
scrambled and theoretically immune from “hostile interception." "We 
have to assume that attempts would be made” to intercept the traffic, 
says Marshall; “it's safe to say that all countries are interested in what 
other countries are doing.” To keep all of its wheels turning, the divi- 
sion employs thirteen hundred people. 

Only about four hundred and fifty people (fewer than two hundred 
of them agents) work in the FBI Laboratory, but it too performs spe- 
cialized services unique to FBI headquarters. Housed for years in musty 
quarters on the top floor of the Justice Department building, the lab 
made pioneering tests on bullets, blood, paints, and other substances 
that held the key to cracking difficult and dramatic criminal cases. But 
its tasks expanded, as the Bureau grew, to include the examination of 
such items as secret inks and microdots in wartime and sophisticated 
analyses of fibers or mysterious particles that turn up in everything from 
sabotage investigations to routine criminal cases. Among other things, 
the Laboratory Division now translates foreign documents of “secu- 
rity" value to the FBI, studies voiceprints of people overheard on 
wiretaps, and compares the bank robbery notes passed to tellers to 
detect similarities of handwriting and technique. In recent years it has 
purchased intricate and delicate equipment such as a scanning elec- 
tron microscope, which took nearly a year to set up and then was of 
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uncertain relevance to the requirements of the lab and beyond the 
skills of many of its technicians. 

Some 75 percent of the lab’s work is in Bureau-related cases, 
including complicated civil suits to which the federal government is a 
party; but it also provides its services to state and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. The agents from the lab who testify in court are per- 
mitted to do so only after a rigorous training program, which includes 
M moot court" rehearsals to prepare them for the tactics of eloquent and 
experienced defense attorneys and graduate study of forensic science. 
Once they are experienced, the agents may spend most of their time 
touring the nation, providing precise and conclusive testimony for the 
prosecution that impresses juries and sends men and women off to jail. 
Some agents have appeared in hundreds of cases. “Many defense at- 
torneys will often stipulate to vital information, when they learn that 
someone from the FBI Lab is about to testify " says Briggs J. White, 
assistant director for the laboratory; "that is because it has been estab- 
lished throughout the country that we give completely objective testi- 
mony and we send out very well qualified people." White, who holds a 
doctorate in chemistry from the University of Colorado, has been in 
the FBI Lab since 1940, when he joined as a "junior analytical chem- 
ist"; he became an agent a year and a half later, but never served in a 
field assignment.® 

♦ This is the guts of the FBI — the extraordinary fingerprint collec- 
tion, the massive files, a laboratory that brings science to police and 
intelligence work, and a fast, secure communications network. Without 
the backup that they provide, without their much-publicized efficiency, 
any investigation would obviously be less meaningful and the FBI 
would be less able to help local authorities fight crime. The fingerprints 
and the files are among the chief sources of the FBI's influence in the 
police world and of its power in Washington. They are resources that 
no other agency could hope to match or imitate. 



To manage the Bureau’s laboratory work, fingerprints, files, and com- 
munications requires thousands of clerical employees — although 
many of them will soon be eliminated by automation — but relatively 
few trained and experienced FBI agents. Perhaps a hundred agents 

• Thompson, Marshall, and White all retired from the FBI between the time 
they were interviewed and the completion of this hook. Director Clarence M. Kelley 
replaced Marshall and White, who had spent virtually their entire Bureau careers 
at headquarters in Washington, with men who had greater experience in the field. 
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